


















'REPORT OF FORMER AGENT TURNER 


William W. Turner interviewed by Elsa Knight Thompson and Trevor Thomas at 
PACIFICA RjADlO STATION r|p'FA (FM), Berkeley, Calif. 

; October 1962 J j 

William W. Tamer is a former FBI officiJl whose services were terminated by 
that Bureau after ten and a half years. He responded by filing suit against the FBI 
in the United States District Court,; Washington, D t C. on Octoberjs, 1962. Mr. 
Turner had served in five differentjfield offices as special!agent,;as an assistant , 
supervisor and as an inspector's aijde. Hej Was engaged in nearly every branch of 
work done by this organization-^espionage, security, applicant cases, crime, and 
sound, including wire tapping. He has justl completed a book describing his exper¬ 
iences. Mr. Turner was educated at Canisijis College an<l trained at FBI schools 
in Washington* D.C, and Quantico, Virginia!, He served during the war in the 
United States Navy. | <| ! 


The following interview was conducted in KffFA'a studios 1>y Elsa Knight Thompson 
and Trevor Thomas, who asks the first question. j 

j ; j ; | j ' 

TREVOR THOMAS: Mr. Turner’, Jack Levine has told our reporters in New York 
that you have been discharged froml the Fekejral Bureau of Investigation for writeing 
letters to Congressmen tliat were critical jofjthe Internal Bureau operations. Is this 
the case, and can you tell,us something about how this came about? 

1 ' * !i I 

I ; , 1 

WILLIAM W. TURNER : This is jthe case, I was an agent in the FBI for ten and a 
half years at the time that I was! dismissed, ! 

i i i 1 , 

! : ■ : i | ; 

ELSA KNIGHT THOMPSON : During that time,;insofar as you are aware, you not 
only were an employee, but an accepted and 'satisfactory employee, could we clear 
that up right now? ! Ml | i 

TURNER ; I think that we can. Yes,j I thinktliat my performance,!ratings will bear 
out the fact that I was considered an excellent employee during that time. 

' ! r ! ; 

THOMAS : What was your, what,do ,we call it,, rate, or job description at the time ; 
that you left the Bureau? ! ' I , jj j '. 


TURNER : I was a special agaent in a government grade, grade 12, 

■ ! i ■ :! 

THOMPSON : Now you said that you [were discharged for writing letters to Congress¬ 
men. I don't suppose that that was the only charge that the FBI mentioned 1 in dismiss¬ 
ing you, was it? I • I jj i i 

j j ! 1 

TURNER : There were fotir specific charges;in support of seven,pages of specifica¬ 
tions. It was quite a bulky document. j j | 


THOMPSON: It included a 1 lot of other things] be sides writing letters to Congressmen? 

I • j !! jj : ! !, 

TURNER : Well, it included certainispecific Istatements I had made in the letters to 
Congress, and this predominantly formed thej basis. Therej were; one or two other 
issues which came up, and these we're later dismissed by the Civil Service Commis- 







I 


THOMPSON : How did it happen tolgo in front of the Ci vil Service Commission 

in the first place? i : i 

I ' 1 , ] 

TURNER: Well, as you know, the FBI is not under Civil Service as far as matters 
of this type are concerned. However, being a beteran of Worldi War II, the Veteran's 
Preferance Act of 1944 is applicable to Bjureau activities! and it states that in the 
event of suspension without pay for over 30idays or in the event of a dismissal 
that the Civil Service Commission! then has! authority to review: the matter. 

, i i j j 

THOMPSON: Did they review it? 1 i 

TURNER: Yes, they did. 1 ! j '! 

1 ' I . 

THOMPSON : What was their deterWiaticjnJ 

i 1 I .! ; , 

TURNER: Their determination--! might add there was a hearing in Washington, D. 

C. and the hearing lasted approximately four days. There is a transcript of perhaps 
800 pages of testimony by those present and in affidavit form by others who were 
not present, and as a result of the hearing two of the four ,charges of the Bureau 
were dismissed. There were 14 specifications. Nine were dismissed. Now of the 
5 specifications which are left, all of them are based on statements that I made in 
private correspondence to members of Congress, 

i . ! .1 . , 

THOMAS : So that it was mot the fact that you wrote the letter to a Congressman, 
but the fact that you said certain tilings about the Bureau. i 1 

TURNER : This is correct. ' j 

THOMAS: Now could you tell us! what the four charges werje? 


TURNER : I would be able to do that* Numbejr 1, the charge that jl was not amenable 
to discipline. 2. The charge that Ijhad a poor attitude towards the Director and the 
FBI based on statements that I had'made in these letters to Congress. Also, they 
claimed that I was a security risk. Now by this, they later backtracked a little on 
this and claimed, well they didn't mean thajt I was disloyal jto the government or 
anything, but I had made statements whichjthjey thought were irresponsible and 
therefore they didn't think I should be entrusted further with all the confidential 
information that an agent 'should have. The fourth charge that the Bureau used-- 
what it was--that I had made statements which were either! untrue or unjustified , 
not accurate, and what these referred to specifically, if I recall--one referred to 
about the morale of the agents being low. Well, of course this was made by reason 
of first hand knowledge onj my part.j I was part of the agent corps' for almost eleven 
years. The Bureau refuted it with a statistic purporting toishowla low turnover rate 
and some statements by Bureau officials thjatj morale was high. This is an example 
of what was classified as an untruthful or inaccurate statement. Of course, the 
funny part about it all is that after ten year's of being entirely truthful and entirely 
accurate, as soon as I made certain!statements which were critical of the Bureau 
and certain of its policies, all of a sudden l|lost this truthfulness I and accuracy. 


A 
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The timing on it is, I think, rather 1 significant. ; 

; ;i ' 

THOMPSON : Now are these four charges, a're they the basis for the legal action 
in which you are involved at the moment?! j 

TURNER : The basis for; the legal jaction--6f course as I said, two of the four were 
thrown out by the Civil Service Commission--the basis ofjthe legal action is the 
remaining two, all of which are based on private correspondence to Congress, and 
the fact that such correspondence is recognized under the First Amendment to be 
privileged. I might explain that by saying that under the First Amendment any 
constituent or a government employee is; permitted, in fact has the right, to commu¬ 
nicate with Congress expressing a grievance or passing on information without 
redress, and this is even more specificallylbrought out in'title 5 of the U.S, Code, 
Section 652 which specifically states the right of persons jetrployed in the Civil 
Service of the United States, either individually or collectively to petition Congress 
or any member thereof, ior to furnish information to either house of Congress or to 
any Committee or member thereof shall no ( t be denied or interfered with. Well, 
obviously, we feel pretty strongly that thej FjBI should be no exception to this and 
that Congress is the legislative body whichis re sponsible; for how government 
agencies carry out their internal functions,, operations and responsibilities. 

One of the channels which the founding fathers of this Republic opened up to ascer¬ 
tain or make sure that Congress did receive information as to the functioning of 
government agencies is this channel of communication between]constituents and 
government employees, protected iso that |Congress can learn what is going on inside 
these agencies. I i f ! 


THOMAS : Mr. Turner, did the FBI, however, as a Bureau have any rule, an internal 
rule of any kind, that directed agents not tOi communicate with Congressmen on the 
basis of complaints or ciriticisms! of theBureau’s operations? ! 

| ;j ; i 

TURNER: No, There was no such| regulation. ' 


THOMAS : So that, then, you did not violate even an internal regulation, irrespective 
of how this relates to--- ! 

j 

TURNER: No, there is no argument on thatjat all. 

- i i j ;i | 

THOMPSON : You have now filed a! suit injtlie United States District Court of the 
District of Columbia and that sjuit is primarily for the purpose of having these 
charo'Sdropped, and you wish to be reinstated as an FBIiagent. 

1 ■ i i 'i : ’ , 

. i i . < 

TURNER: That is correct. That is what the complaint is for. i 

! j ■ i ; : 

THOMPSON: And that case has not been heard? 

— i 

1 i 'i ; 

TUB NER : No. It was filed on October 5, and the FBI hasia certain period of time 
in which which to respond to it, j i i 

THOMAS : Mr. Levine was of the opinion in the interviews that I mentioned to you 
a while ago with our New York reporters!that it was not possible to criticize the 


l i 





FBI while you were a member thereof, but as I get from you, you in fact were 
critical while you were a member. 


TURNER ; Yes, I poked the tiger from inside the cage, so to speak. There, of 
course,what Mr. Levine is referring to about prohibitions against internal criticism 
is of course an internal policy within the organization which has developed over the 
years and not any statutory regulation inside the organization. ; 

i | i 

THOMAS : I would like you, if you yrould, Mr. Turner, to tell us a little about your 
work as a sound man. Yjou mentioned thi^.jjand you have also written a paper, I 
understand, about this, and perhaps you could talk about this for a few minutes. 

TURNER : As you know, Mr. Thomas, it's a recognized fact that the FBI does have 
wire taps in existence. They are approyep. jby the attorney general, and they are 
used as stated in appropriations testimony in cases involving internal security of 
the country,; also in cases where a life may be in jeopardy, such as extortion or 
kidnapping cases where there is a yictim in 1 the hands of the criminal. In these 
cases where these wire taps are in, and Mrj 1 , Hoover always in his appropriations 
testimony mentions the specific number that are in throughout the country at any 
one time, of course it takes technically qualified and trained people to install and 
maintain them and this is one of the duties which I had as la special agent. 


THOMPSON: How do you go about doing that? 

| I ■ ! [ 

1 ’ i t , 

TURNER : Well, as far as the wireitap is concerned, there is a jvery comprehensive 
volume available on it called, "The Eavesdroppers," published by an attorney in 
Philadelphia, and I don't Isuspect that the way we do it is much different from the 
way any police department or anyone else would do it. Wire taps are a question of 
bridging a pair of wires which belong to the* telephone subscriber and then linking 
them up with your own wire and listening in so that it is aj fairly simple and straight¬ 
forward technical problem. | ; 

! 1 ! 


THOMPSON: Is it usually done with the cooperation of the telephone company, or 
can they be completely ignored jin the process? 

i : , 1 

TURNER : It can be done jeitherway. Of course it's easier with' the telephone 
company cooperation, but, it could be done without it. 

, ! 

THOMAS : And of course there are many cither more sophisticated ways of eaves¬ 
dropping than wiretapping. ;i i 

< I I \ 

TURNER : Well, this is true. Wiretapping is actually -- 

1 j 

THOMPSON: Pretty archaic by now. 

TURNER : Not archaic, but it's a narrower application of broad eavesdropping 
situations which could encompass anything from listening through a keyhole to, 

I guess they call them on the detective thrillers, bugs, and this kind of thing. 

. : ' i 

THOMAS: How are the wiretapping activities of the FBI controlled. Does each tap 


1 
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1 1 | l , i i : 

have to be approved by Washington; or do jyou as an agent instigate a tap on a sus¬ 
pect, either a criminal suspect or someo'nje you are surveilliug as a possible kid¬ 
napper or a security risk? What happens? jj j 

i i i| 1 ! , 

TURNER: Well, they are (approved by Wa;st»jngton. 


THOMAS: All taps are approved byj Washington? 


TURNER : Yes, right. j i ;! j 

'il i;| I i 

THOMPSON: Before youjinstitute them, pr afterwards ? Would you wait ? Because 
there seems to be some contradiction here between-- j 


TURNER: Well, it could be a question of picking up the phone if there was a drastic 
time element involved, ( ( 

i i 

THOMPSON: But you would wait for an o.k. ? 

i i 

TURNER: Y*s, right. j 


THOMAS: And so, that then in effect Mr. Kfojbver's report on the inumber of taps that 


exist at any given time is in your opinion!quite accurate. 


TURNER: I would say it's fairly accurate 1 , 


speaking from my own--I haven't been in 


every office in every part of thei country under all conditions, but from my own 
experience it's accurate. ; 

i i in 

THOMPSON: Well, in our!previous 'conversation I was very interested in some of 
what you had to say about;the criminal investigation--things like breaking seals on 
a railway car, in other words, the jurisdiction as between the FBI and the local 
authorities. 

i * 

TURNER : Yes. What was 1 your specific point there? 

i : ! ; ! 1 

THOMPSON: Well, you sefem to feel that it was, well not exactly a waste of time, 
perhaps, but that many of Ithe 9 e things didnft [properly belong in this area. 


THOMAS : I think, the point that you made relative to this was visl-a-vis the 

Bureau's record against large organized crime. , 

1 I 1 1 ,'E j . r 

■ , J ' i 

THOMPSON: The whole criminal side of the; j FBI. 

- I ! M 

TURNER : Right. I think that one of ( the things that does frustrate the agents quite 
a bit is the fact that they haven't been given free rein to go against the top hoodlums 
and the big boys in crime,. It's been more i less a situation! where their efforts are 


channelled into accumulating quantitatively 
obviously when you get into a situation like 
You're out there to get a conviction and it's 


a; large numberjof statistics, while 
tills your approach isn't always objective, 
obviously much easier to get one of some 


alcoholic that breaks the seal on a railway! ca|r, who after all is more or less a local 
problem, a skid row inhabitant, or perhaps some indigent car' thief that wanders 
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across a state line and ypu have the technicality there of arresting him just be¬ 
cause he wandered across the state line which may be no more than a couple of 
miles away. These people usually!can't afford attorneys when they're caught. They 
usually figurei well, the t'Bl's got me, and they invariably plead guilty--with few 
exceptions. ! |i 

j 1 ; | || 

THOMAS: But, Mr, Turner, aren't you citing in these two instances, the exception. 

It seems to me that you might be giving ajslightly distorted picture of the activities 

of the Bureau in working on criminal cases] 

, 1 ! : j 
: ! , 

TURNER: I’m not entirely citing exceptions. No, I would say that a large portion 
of the totals which are presented a*9 conviction statistics, jthat a very significant 
portion of them amount to more than misdemeanor offenses, not felonies. 

: ! j ; 1 I ! ■: 

THOMAS: But because of the nature of the act, for instance your example of the box 
car sea!7 because this is!interstate commerce it then becomes a Federal case. 

1 j i , ' 

i | i 

TURNER: Right. Wherejas the jproblem,: other than the Federal technicality, is 
strictly local. 1 think the distinction I dr^w ( there was that people in organized 
crime, obviously controlling millions of dollars and having batteries of high-priced 
attorneys are a little different group to try and hit from a law enforcement stand¬ 
point and make it stick. And I think alsoifrom a Federal standpoint that these are 
the people that pose the biggest;menace to this country and the safety and well-being 
of the citizens. i i i i 1 1 

1 ! ' ■ / 

THOMPSON: Well, is this purely a matter of statistics? You've inferred, it seems 
to me, two reasons for this situation which you describe. One is that sixty convic¬ 
tions for some minor infringement's a large total of whatever the total may be, 
where the other would take much longer and 1 wouldn't add up statistically in the same 
way. Is there --and then 1 you also inferred,;^ seems to mje, a moment ago, that 
perhaps they might be loathe toltake on the big crime syndicates. Why do you feel 
that this happens? Surely they haye all the jpropaganda facilities at their disposal. 
Y/ouldn't catching a really big c|rime syndi cate do as much for the FBI's reputation 1 
as catching up with sixty'car thieves? j 

TURNER : Obviously it would, but--if it could be done--biit, I tbink it comes down 
to the question of one in the hand is worth two in the bush., As I pointed out, these 
loners in crime--these one-man gangs are a lot easier to catch. In a lot of instances 
the local police have already caught them and it's pretty clear cut, whereas when 
you get into organized crime, you're talking; about a very complex situation which 
would require intensive effort and large expenditures of manpower, all of which, 
when you finally wind it up, may come to ( haught because these people have had the 
money to purchase, or to retain top legal authority. If you did get a statistic on one 
of them it would only be one. It would count no more thanisome skid row wino as 
far as a conviction statistic is concerned, i 

THOMAS : Why are conviction statistics per jse so important to the Bureau? 

i )i 11 

TURNER: Well, they’ve been used [in justifying the Bureau's appropriation to the 
appropriations committee in Congress. As you know, eacli government agency goes-- 







the head of it will go before the appropriation committee and request a budget 
and thereby what they term accomplishments in justification of this continued 
expenditure of the taxpayers money. j 

THOMPSON: Do they latael the different Isecjtions ? Do th^y say sixty second-hand 
stolen cars received, or is it just a total as; a result of FBI work and prosecution 
of cases--we have convicted so many people? 

I ' j | j- | 

TURNER : Well, sometimes--well,|in the matter of cars they do specifically state 
how many cars they recovered. I've got to qualify that again. They don't state 
that they recovered. They state "that were) recovered in FBI-investigated cases." 
The reason for this qualification is that iii many instances, and in my experience 
in most instances, the FBI itself never physically recovers the automobile. It's re¬ 
covered by a local officer or a local agency||and then this agency will notify the FBI 
that the car came from out of state and the Bureau will then getiin on the investiga¬ 
tion. But they still will claim thisjcar as |iti|oney saved, recovered for the taxpayer. 
Sometimes the Bureau agent may never ever have seen the car., 

I t ;| 

THOMAS: l would like tojknow, MrL Turner.; You have worked in five different 
Bureau offices in various parts.of the United States, and I jwould like to know some 
of the kinds of cases that'you have jbeen involved in, because I am still not satisfied 
that we are getting as accurate a description of the Bureau's activities as we might 
here, Now, we've mentioned such things as the car thefts land relatively minor 
things, and we've talked about the big operations such as that famous Appalachian 
collective that occurred i*n NewiYork state which I really don't know whatever 
happened on that, but what are sortie of the cases that you as an agent would be 
assigned to beyond this? 1 I \\ 

I 1 * 

TURNER : Predominantly in criminal work I; would say that my experience has been 
in theft from interstate shipment. For example, interstate of stolen motor vehicles, 
theft of government property, crime on a government reservation, things of that 
nature rather than the larger --what we cailjcrimes which would lie Involved with 
organized crime, although I have worked on jjcidnapping cases and major criminal 
investigations, bank robberies, extortion,' things of that nature, 

i \ \\ ; 

' f 1 j! | . 

THOMAS : All right, on those three! areas'-kidnapping, bank robbery and .extortion- - 
what is your opinion of tht FBI's efficiency as a law enforcement agency here? 

i : ! | ij i| 

TURNER : I think that the^ do rathe^ well in these particular types of investigations, 

I don't want to say that they couldn't do better, but I find otie thing that is important 
in these types of investigations, andj which they have at their disposal are large 
quantities of manpower which they can throwinto the breacjh andiieally saturate ah 
area. Now, in many types of investigations' this is desirablh and'they have it and 1 
found that this, probably, father ,than any sjajiier sleuthing or masterminding is the 
reason that these cases many times; come tola successful conclusion. 

THOMAS : Mr, Levine said that it was his; estimate that there were approximately 
fifteen hundred FBI agents in the Communist Party, which would' come out to some- 
thing like a ratio of one agent for every 5.7! members of the Communist Party. Does 


i 

i 
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this match with your opinion or information? 

| ' ; i 

TURNER: Well, 1 wouldn't want to even try and numerically judge that. I have no-- 
perhaps Mr. Levine hadja better s|ource or;a way of doing it. My experience has 
been, and it's again very; limited from a-j-strictly localized--that the Communist 
Party has been fairly well penetrated by thfe Bureau informants, which is what Mr. 
Levine undoubtedly was referring |to, as opposed to special agents which are 
actually Bureau employees, he was referring to informants like, we've all heard of 

Herbert Philbrick and Matts^ediek in Pittsburgh, this kind of thing. 

CtfK. ti'c 

THOMPSON: And these are people who are not full fledged special agents, but 
simply people that the F&1 uses as spies? | 

I 

TURNER: Well, again, 1'wouldn't use the word spies. They're informants. They're 
not special agents. They're not employees:They may be furnished funds to carry 
on their penetration of the Communist Party or any other subversive organization, 
but they're not special agents of the FBI! No. 

i i i, 

THOMPSON: And, have you had any work within the Communist Party or in dealing 
with this aspect of the'FBI work? : !| 

TURNER : I’ve had limited experience in;it,||yes. 

THOMPSON; Well* how,jl would be very interested to know we hear a great 
deal about Communist Front organizations,j'and he used the example of knowing 
that a certain person was in the Communist; Party and therefore when he became 
affiliated with some othejr organization, keeping watch on that organization. What 
sort of criteria do you U 9 e ? How do you determine whether or not an idea or a 
person is subversive? Are you trained in alny particular way for that kind of work? 

I I'li ! 

TURNER : If I recall MrLevin's comment on that, the FB;I doesn't evaluate who is 
subversive and who isn'tl These pjarticularj reports, I think, that you are talking 
about might refer to somebody that wanted to take a job with a government organiza¬ 
tion. Well, the FBI merely furnishes the interested government'agency with their 
report on the matter and doesn't come to jcondusions, I might explain that these 
organizations that are on the attorney general's list--what they will do--will 
determine the extent of a person's!participation in the activities or in the 
policy making level of such groups;, and perhaps those that don't appear on the 
attorney general's list they will prjepare |aj thumbnail sketch or a characterization 
of just what this organization is, but as far ias evaluating the person, no. 

' i : | ;i 

THOMAS : Mr. Turner, if you are-^let's take a specific ca|se--I've applied for a 
job, for example, with xyz agency, and this has some security a'spect to it, and you, 
as an agent might be assigned to check my 42 references, or whatever number are 
required. What are some of the questions, if this is proper and ethical for you to 
talk about, what are some of the questions that you would use to gather the informa¬ 
tion for the agency to make the de termination? 

THOMPSON: Yes. what's your criterion when you go out to find put whether a per¬ 
son is a security risk? ! ' ; 





I 


TURNER; Again, of couxjse I don’t go out to.jfind out whether they are a security 
risk. The agent is supposed to go out andj hud out. Number 1, The person's 
character, his loyalty tOjthe country-- j 

THOMPSON: And how do you determine that? ! 

■ 1 '! I 

' ! ;! ; 

TURNER: Again, participation in any of these, and again the extent of the participa- 
tion in any of these organizations on the attorney general's list. Well, all right, 
that's one facet to explore. Another is particular associates of the subject. Maybe 
he doesn't have a particular past association, but maybe he associates with many 
people who are members of these brganizations which are, subversive. There are 
many ways of doing--what it amounts to in the end is a thorough investigation of the 
person's activities, associations, and his thoughts with regard to whether he is-- 
well, take an example, you might ask a question, in the event ofwar, would his 
sympathies lie with this country or with spme foreign powjer. 

| 1 j i i ' 

THOMAS: Now is --what! I'm trying to find out, Mr. Turner, is whether there are 

areas, such as character, loyalty t'o one's]country, and a number of other areas 

that you as an agent would discuss'with a person of whom you were asking these 

questions, or whether there are. predescribed questions that you have to find out the 

specific answers to. ! ' 1 

' 1 ! ■ , 

1 ' \ ■ 1 . 

TURNER: No, there are ho predescribed questions. i 

- i i ■ | •! , ; 

THOMAS: 1 see. So that then the agent hipaself has to use ja great deal of discretion 
and judgment in weighinglthe answers of thejperson he is interrogating? 

! ! ' 

TURNER : Well, yes. j j , 

THOMAS: It takes a treiJendous: amount of sophistication, then, I would imagine. 
TURNER : Wall, 1 would certainly tllink so, yes. 

THOMPSON; Yes, well, that was a Ipart of my earlier question--liow are you trained 
in the FBI so that you have determined in your own mind what questions would 
establish the loyalty of ah individual. Mr. Leyine used specifically the example of 
knowing that a Communist had affiliated himself with a specific organization which 
might not even be on the attorney general's list as far as I Igather. Now does that 
mean that immediately somebody would be ]monitoring the meetings of this organi¬ 
zation and checking up I on the other officers to see . how many times 
they associated with this man socially? Howj would you go about 1 it so that you find 
out that John Doe has become president of aome committee or organization? Where 
do you go from there? i i I i ' 


TURNER : V/e 11,1 think that Mr. Levine me|ntioned that the {organizations with which 
the Bureau is most concerned are pretty well penetrated by these informants who 
attend the meetings and I think you will find this has pretty jwell been told in all-- 
recounted in all the stories, books oh the subject and all. Ucan recall reading one 
where it actually got to bejmore or less a laughing matter as to who was an FBI 
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informant and who was a bona fid^ membisij of the Communist Party■ 1 think it 
reached perhaps a rathejr ludicrous stagey but, as far as the Communist Party is 
concerned, why the Bureau probably has nt [pretty well penetrated. 

: j: ! 

THOMPSON: Would it be too much to ask to say what kind of a question waiId you 
ask an individual if you [were going to try to determine whether or not they were a 
subversive person? Where would you begin? Supposingjyou were interrogating, me 

to find out whether or not I was a loyal citizen? What would you ask me? 

j 1 'i i 

' ,! I 1 

TURNER: Well, in the first--I don't quitt get the context [of what you're asking. 

THOMPSON: Well, we|'re still on this [business of how does the agent, f*»ced with 
the proposition of trying to find out whether an individual! or a grojip of individuals 
who have organized themselves into southing called xyz, is in fact a disloyal or¬ 
ganization. What criteria are you using in your own mind? I mean, are you trained 
Marxists ? Do you know when;you hear [them talk whether or not they're Marxists ? 
Or is it a purely political judgment? V^hjat do you go onj 

TURNER: Well, of course the judgment therfe again has already been made in the 
Department of Justice as to what [organizations, so largely it's a question of de¬ 
termining relationships! with these organizations and extent of participation. 




THOMPSON: I see. In other words it would be membership and participation rather 


than any detailed knowledge of what that 
socialized medicine or whatever ? 


person thought about a specific issue. 


TURNER: Largely that's what it comes down to. 

1 ; ! ! : ' : 

THOMPSON: One hears the state|ment made that if a pexjson is suspected, or some¬ 
thing like that, of something, that they are framed. Did you ever have anything to 
do with, or know anything about an incident which you could classify as a frame-up 
against a person who was suspected of something? I 

i ; I ■ I 

i ii i 

TURNER ; Frame-up is| sort of a j--I guejss; that's a detective story kind of phrase. 
Of course, it is my contention- that - - I don't know whethler I would call it a frame- 
up or not, but that this action against me in Oklahoma City was. bottomed on error. 
That's a legal term forjit, which lis somewhat similar toj the frame-up. As far as 
frame-ups are concerned, in your generjalj statement, no', I read one article by 
Edward Bennett Williams in the Saturday Evening Post which indicates that the 


Bureau suppressed evidence in a kidnapping case, but, that's about the extent of what 
X know on that. 

THOMAS: But you have| no personal knowledge of any such other than your own case7 


TURNER: Right. 


THOMPSON: But, in a jsense,.a lot of th^ information in|the FBI files is being 
suppressed in the sense it is certainly rjolj being released to anybody including the 
Justice Department. You talked about suppressing evidence--; 


i 



TURNER: I don't know whether I quite getj what you're driving at there. 

| I ! ; 

THOMPSON: Well, it's a different! aspect j of it, but you did mention earlier that it 
was legitimate that some; of the FBI files jwere never opened to anyone. Well, now 
what do the FBI propose Ito do with! them if they're never open to anyone, if even the 
Justice Department is not given this information? Who's going fo make the deter¬ 
mination what happens to the people who ajre on those files? Perhaps I'm getting 
back to the question thatjMr. Levine answered about the picking up of people inside 
of a few hours. All those people are going to be picked up 1 without having had the 
slightest chance to defend themselves, to discuss whether lor not the information 
was justified,without trial, withoutithe Justice Department 1 having had anything to 
do with it. That might form the basis for considerable injustice. 


TURNER: No, I think you're wrong I the re in lone statement; The Justice Department 
is fully aware of the identity of these people as far as I know. 

1 1 I i ' 

THOMPSON: But they doh't have the files, as I understand it. 


TURNER: Well, I don't khow, but I'|m not sure that they don't, 


THOMPSON: You don't know whether they have the files or not ? , 

- - j ! 

TURNER : I don't know whether they do or Wot, but I am practically certain that the 
Justice Department knows the identity of .thejse people. ! 

THOMPSON: Yes, well, knowing the identity., you know, if a person had been identi¬ 
fied as a murderer, and was then picked up and put in a prison because they were a 
murderer without evidence ever haying beeniproduced or ajtrialbeing held, knowing 
the identity and being the murderer| might--you know--there would be a big cleavage 
there. ! I 

, ■ I ■ ! : 

TURNER : Wtell.yeah, I see --- i j j 

** I j ii | 

THOMPSON: In other words these people and organizations on whom the FBI has 

files which the Justice Department may or |rriiay not be awaire of the contents, if they 
are not aware and all they! have is the identification of a person as being a subversive* 

i , | I 

TURNER : W«ll, as I told you, 1 don't know whether they do or they don't. The 
Justice Department. I would guess, has a complete file or copies of all reports, 

I would guess. ! ■ | | 

! | ; j ■ : 

THOMPSON: But still those people, if what Mr. Levine said is correct, those 
people would still be liable to arrest without trial, and incarceration in the event o£-- 

i ill 1 


TURNER ; Y*ah, this probably would be the same thing as happened to a number of 
German and Japanese aliens or sympathisexs after the commencement--after 
Pearl Harbor. I I 'I 

I ! ,;! I :■ 

THOMAS : And of course it was, as we know now, the vast majority of these people 

I i 

• I 
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were not, but there was a dragnet; ! 

I i i 

. I : j; ! 

TURNER: Yeah, yeah, ^hia of coujrse is--things that originate, I would guess, on a 
Presidential level so it Jiardly would be j anything that--I think what you mean is the 
FBI just on their own initiative gbing out and doing this.No, 1 don't think so. 

I 

THOMPSON: No. But the --whatever goyejrnment agency acted, would be acting on 
the basis purely and simply of the information collected by the’FBI, which puts a 
great weight of responsibility on the agent*; 

i 

TURNER: This is true, but this is true in any other facet of--the same in criminal 
cases,.the same in anything. [j 

i ' 

THOMPSON: Oh, no. In criminal-cases they are tried in front of a court. 

TURNER: Yes. But again, a lot of the evidence is collected by uh, by uh-- 

i - m : nnm-nr m l 

I 

THOMPSON: Yes, but it has to be subjectejd to some kind of scrutiny, 

i : t ■ ! i ! 

TURNER: I agree, all right, yeahi I see what you are talking about, but 1 think that 
that is.not something that the FBljhas initiated on their own. That's a Presidential 
decision as to certain personsi Now, ill's probably a decision of the Department of 
Justice as to who specifically is put on these lists, perhaps with recommendations 
by the Bureau. I don’t know. I'm| not going to say, one way or another when I don't 
specifically know. 1 • , 

I 1 i 

THOMPSON: No. Of course not. I 

I ■ 

THOMAS: I'd like to ask you about another aspect, Mr. Turner. In several places 
Mr. Levine talked about' what he considered to be bias among some of the super¬ 
visors and in various sections;of the Fedjeral Bureau of Investigation. He talked 
about such things as a sltrong Influence of Southern politicans--right wing, in his 
words, people politically, some of whom were critical, for instance, of Adlai 
Stevenson, in a particular lecture! that hej mentioned. H>i also said that in some 
cases there was anti-Negro bias, [and in another case it was his opinion that there 
was some anti-semitic feelings. Now, I wonder, do you have any basis for comment¬ 
ing on this? I know thi^ is an 'imprecise kind of thing and rather broad gauged, but 
I would like your opinion on these|areas, j 1 

, j i 

TURNER: Well, as far ds the politics are Concerned, during my career, I was 
more or less a-political as far as| it*s concerned. Now there is! no question 
about the fact that the Bureau is extremely, oh, I don't know the correct word to 
use for this, but perhapi if you had to put it in a political; term, they would be 
right-wing--oh, patriotism, this kind of thing being a very predominant issue. Well, 
I kind of think that under this-^carried to extremes, and I feel that It's been carried 
to extremes by the Burejau, that sometimes individual rights get trod on, and that 
always is the end of patriotism promoted by this. I would say that, sure, if it came 
down to the rights of the government over the rights of the individual to the good 
of the society or to the good of the nation', 1 say, well fine. But I find that a lot of 

! :i j 1 

i I : : :i I ■ ; 
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times this treading on individuals j and individual's rights merely serves the purposes, 
selfish purposes of individuals rather than: the ends of patriotism or of the--promote 
the ends of government as such or serve jtlie welfare of society* It's merely a self- 
seeking kind of thing ratiher than anything really necessary to promote desirable 
ends. I ! : i I 


THOMPSON: In other words you don't feel'unpatriotic because you are critical of 
the FBI? i 


opposite, as a matter of fact, I just feel 


TURNER : Heavens, no, jl feel exactly the! 

that I'm doing a patriotic thing by jtrying to {criticise certain points which I feel 
definitely need criticism. | 


THOMPSON: V/hat about the racial issues that Trevor wa|s mentioning? 

I ! ' I 'I ; 

THOMAS : May I clarify this, because there.jwas, as you mentioned when we were 
talking out there, an article in Abony magazine written by a reporter for the 
magazine, an interview with Mr. Hoover, {which in fact was quite laudatory, as 1 
understand it, of the FBI's policy vis-a-vfs 1 ,{hiring Negro-American, and yet Mr. 
Levine gave us somewhat of a different opinion on this. Do you have any information 
you could throw any light on this ? I 

i I 

TURNER: I stated that I was rather a-political during my Bureau career-- 

i : : | i i 1 : 

THOMAS : No, well this really isn't a political question. ! 

! i 13 ! 

TURNER : Right, and I'ni going to draw a parallel that I also would -- didn't pay 
too much attention to counting numbers onj this kind of thing. I can only say this, 
that during the time I was in the Bureau that --I was in five different field offices 
over ten and a half years|--I never {personally knew another agent who was either 
Negro or Jewish. Now, what this may manifest is anybody's guess. Certair.lv there 
were certain individual agents who|had certain prejudices.; So far as I know this is 
strictly on an individual basis. I never heard any policy, but again-- 

i i | i 

THOMAS: Well, with six thousand agents that would be inevitable! 

“ I 1 I 1 I 

1 ; 

TURNER : Yes, right, it certainly would. I can't help but feel, however, that the 
fact that I never did run into any, even on my trips back toj Washington, D.C., where 
I met agents in training classes, in| retraining classes from all oyer the country, 
it just seemed that by chance I should have run into a couple if actually there was 


any significant percentage of either, Negro 


or Jewish agents in the Bureau. 


H i I 

THOMPSON; No politieal| education! as such-jj-you said you were fairly a-political, 
well, now for many people the FBI is a fairly political matter itself. Would you say 
that in the training of the jmen that it's put m'ore on the level of "this is for the 
national good, this is for the national security," and that ideas lik,e racism and 


political theory and things of this sort are 
the men or in working with the menf? 

TURNER 


nbt really stressed very much in training 


Well, that's right, I mean, actually they are more or less peripheral to 


I 



I 
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the direct problem of law enforcement, and] I don't think tp any great extent they 
just got immersed in that particular topic or topics strictly because the time was 
mostly taken up with things »bout how to solve cases or take tire marks out of the 
ground, this kind of--you know--picking up evidence and rules of evidence and 

matters directly related to law enforcement as such. 

i ! 1 ' 

THOMAS: Mr. Hoover has made a number cif pronouncements, written a number of 
books having to do with the moral and sons times the political posture of what he 
considers to be good citizenship and patriotism, and I wonder if in your experience 
this reflects down into tlie Bureau.! Obviously he as a citizen has a perfect right 
to do this whether or not one agrees or disagrees, but I wbnder, because he has 
some obviously very fird* convictions, and Ij wonder how this channels down into 
the Bureau. ! 

| I , . 

TURNER: Right. Y<*s, he does have somej very firm convictions, and they permeate 
the Bureau. There's no deviation from them at all. 

THOMPSON: You mean apart fromj what you wear, and this sort, of thing, the more 
general ones. j j 1 

I I I J 

TURNER: Right. Now, on these books that)he's written, obviously I think that, 
perhaps to give an illustration might--the Bureau of Narcotics had a gentlemen who 
was its Director for thirty years, Djr. Ansliiiger. Now, this, too; is a long tenure for 
a bureaucrat' in Washington, and I've read (reports in the paper where the Kennedy 
administration was anxious to, as discretely as possible, get Mr. Anslinger to retire 
because they felt that he was too unyielding, inflexible in his viewpoints, that he 
imposed his viewpoints on anybody and evejryjbody and that he had a tendency to 
consider the act rather than the actor, in other words in narcotics rather than 
considering that a person |Who uses narcoticsj, and of course I'm distinguishing 
from a person who peddles it, this i!s something else again, a person who is 
afflicted with the use of narcotics might actually be somebody who is sick, in need 
of treatment, rather than being somebody that should be thrown into jail as a crim¬ 
inal. 1 would say that if you draw this same parallel of the FBI it fits in pretty 
exactly with Mr, Hoover's viewpoint. Very inflexible on issues like that, and I 
think he has a tendency to iconsider the act raither than the actor in these situations. 

If vou read his books, this 'strain does run through them. There is no question 
7 'll 

about it. I 

| ; 'j| ( 

THOMAS; How does this reflect --you obviously were dissatisfied with some of 
the practices of the FBI, These may| be many! and I hope you can tell us something 
specifically about these* Mr. Levine; also is, and he maintains that there are many 
agents who are dissatisfied, and he ejven used the word disillusioned. Would you 
care to comment on this? , 1 I 1 


TURNER: Wall, yes. This jwas my prime concern in writing to members of 
Congress. One of the statements that I made was that the situation has become 


such in the Bureau that the morale of the special agents themselves is at an all-time 
low, and this I largely attributed to the abuse of personnel policies of the Bureau. 
And this is on record. It's in my letters to the members of Congress and its in the 



Civil Service records, so I T ve been very specific on that particularly issue. 


THOivIAS: What are some of these? i 

i I i J 

TURNER: The first --1*11 generalize a littlejbit, that the Bureau has--there's no 
use kidding ourselves about it--it's a vast bureaucracy, that's what it is. Now, 
usually in bureaucratic situations jany employee of a bureaucracy has recourse 
to the Civil --or has use of some o>ther forum to hear his complaints should he feel 
he is being unjustly or wrongly-disciplined by his organization. In the case of the 
Bureau, however, this is jentirely untrue,; ^nd many injustices have occurred to 
agents, and because of this tremendous prestige and imagje, thejnormal channels 
of grievance have broken|down. I had a member of Congress tell me that, he'd 
like to help, but there really wasn't much hejj could do, that Hoover was more power¬ 
ful than the President, and long a go j had been awarded sweeping powers which, 
right now there isn't a thing they could do about. One of the things that I think has 
been brought in the hearing testimony, an4:1; 1 ,think perhaps ! that this is the number 
one sore spot and cause of the numerous personnel incidents which are occurring 
in the Bureau, 1 really don't feei that my 'Cp.se, is extraordinary except to the lengths 
which I pursued it'. Most]of the agents, when! they get in a jam with the Bureau, are- 
well, they have this frustrated feeling that there's nothing they can do about it, so 
they quietly resign, and unfortunately the government service loses some of the 
finest and most capable personnel because of this. One of the sore spots, number 
one, is this voluntary overtime.! Now, the; Bureau will cite: the agents performed 
so many hundred thousand hours of I voluntary overtime over the course of the past 
year and this saved hiring other agents and effected tremendous economy in addition 
to showing a great spirit. Unfortunately, however, this voluntary oyertfrfre has a 
few stringfl 'attached to it which relally don't rriake^t voluritriiry.' 'Niiriiber J <jhe, well, 
unless you maintain a certain average, thejy !go by an office average, and unless 
youlre -above it' mOst of the time ;yo'u will be required to explain why not. Well, 
obviously if you are working on an average^ some are going to be above and some ' 
below,-and whether yori're brie irnnute aboVe or' ohe miriutfe beroW dbVsh^t really 
riiakVany-difference'.-’ ’*•' 11 0 ■■ - ^ 1! iS - ■ 

^\ s t: ■ rhhTih.,, 

THOMAS:' Y'oii-mean that there ’is ai >taridej'id| 'set to* ’ov’ejkime''tkrit‘hh ageht^and " ' 

other employee's-are'supposed’to'iirit' , iix?' r ’ri''7 c *?■■■'■”■ j.-. t 

..■». ■ <v ' ■ i- i ti*3 c i \\■„ v - 1 v ami ' ■ - rxr l r 1 a ! j-v'■ ■_ r, ,va r M •'. ■ t . y ■ d ; o 

* ’ ' ' I. ! | .| ‘ i ! 

TURNER: It dbeiri't apfclyyto ‘other btWfclby.eieiiO ^h^s^oriiV'apblieil'tb'sb^ciarU^iits. 

. . .ir' h vc* '* :i lh 1 had a rodT'or.-,. oi f:o U, hio y; .t io' * 

THOmSi lsee: • ••••■n'tl .-UK:h.’;fC|.-,.oiv.d -Jo, *ivu!h*>o. _}]• power - 




iK: There 'is- rio-sfct fstaiidard'that tp"firid J 'down, l bui ; '’th l e' 

je in' the Held k'ght' : ri'by 'ili : ahe|d : t'tiifei' hbur's ;a.'.d&rih ^diiti ! bh'tO ; a''nbrmsil ,,; " 
iour working driy a gents a re’ ^on'diity fre rhrips ' e Ite v^ri hburs ri' da^ 'on aji aV^rrige. 
,rs'e r if you work - a wbekerid 1 Why' it means ybii ciktld' go, hbbne x at : five o'clock'"' 
n daV. r This'kind 1 ‘if'tftirigV' vr^l^y ' 7 ' “-'h' O*- art- 


Of eblurs’e'ifyou work'a 1 weekend 1 Why'it mean's ybii ctkild gOihbrine^at five o'clock' 1 ' 
on MbndayO This kind 1 'U ^J^V’ 6*t -r. ? j km v/ha>. Ac Wau. art- 

‘ 1:n.- i ; M ■ v- h\;.TX:a . i.'r* r.orui;;. : cm \n do ;■ OG\d. :t, ^c 

THOMPSON: l A rid yet/'if yitff 'a^e^e ;'if; thtiriitibi^X ! of 'the' off ice Average 

is thrfeei hour's arid' ybu'W oril^r ! Wbrke«d iiyburself : worked two aiid a half , thb n r &at' 
lets you in fbr trb'ilbleis fhat'your ^birit? j'[ ii' ; ^ ""‘ lL Cl '"' ,:j - ;>■;/,‘orr.iea : 

;; is tricin.v : i* >:*.ci •'-.i ihoti •: aau! r ; a: o){\ o.t i jryij a\*r: ■ -y o ov?; r i o oa x ■: c oi pa< t 


a :riaiv« ha:icira.i •:a*ai":j r 
c ar' h hi .a :vvi aiha 




a "n " Adx ’cOr 


uxrxr -In addition 
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in a row why then you are called in 

to explain why you aren’t carrying your share of the work load; 

I j 

THOMPSON: Well, thenjwhat is tile use'ojf an average? Why don't they just say 
how many hours a day they want ypu to work overtime? 

! I ; 

TURNER: Well, because the overtime is!supposed to be caused by emergency con¬ 
ditions. which arise on occasion. Obviouslyj if a bank robbery happens at five o'¬ 
clock on a Saturday or on a Friday afternoon this is an emergency condition and 
agents can very well expect to work through the night. However, the point is, that 
saying you have a month where no! emergencies happen, and this occurs quite often-- 
they come in bunches an|d then there won't be any--nevertheless, if the office 
average was say, three jiours the previous month, these agents know full well that 
they're going to have put in approximately that amount of time whether there's any 
emergency or not, or else they,'rej going tjobe below the office average and called 
on the carpet for it. Now when you consider that not only could they be called on 
the carpet for it, but*'hat their raises are contingent upon them being above this 
office average. I think Ijhat this is one of the things that are commented on when 
an agent is considered for promotion--howijmuch he has been above the office 
average, j 

■ i 1 I 

THOMPSON: Oh, but, I-’-I'm not much of a'(mathematician, but how can you be 
above the average, because if everybody! is! above the average then the average 
gets higher. 

TURNER : Right. 

"» i i 

THOMPSON: I mean, thi.s seems to me--it|jcould go up toitwenty-four hours a day-- 

i 

I call the number one’sore spot. It’s been 
w jup to three hours a day, and if you figure 

that out, on a five day work work, that’s twenty-four (sic)'extra! hours a week. 

j i ( i 

THOMPSON: A re you paid for this ? i 

! ■ ; |; i 

TURNER: You’re paid a fringe benefit for! aijn hour and twelve minutes of it, or 
something like that, whidh Mr* Levine brought out in his comments --the public 

major sore spots 

i f I i 

TURNER: Oh, definitely.| These agents-rthey have no reluctance to do the job when 
it’s there to be done, butjthey definitely do not like to’be hanging around putting in 
time. They’d rather be with their familieb yrhen there’s nothing specific to be done. 

I i I : | 1 

THOMPSON: Do the agents resent !the supervision of their private lives which was 
spoken about in the otherj interv‘ieu|, such as| investigation |o£ wives and families and 
things of that sort? 



law that was enacted a number of years ago! on that. 

: !’ i 

THOMAS : And you say that this kind of a situation is one of the’ 

within the Bureau, then, jwith regard to moxjaie and attitude? 


TURNER : You’ve put your finger on what 
spiraling ever since it started and; it’s no 








TURNER: V/*ll, I don't think that's a major, issue with them at all 
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It may be in a 


case or two, but that isn|t the problem. Getting back to this overtime thing, as you 
say, it's more or less been a pyramiding thing over the years. It just goes up and 
up. 1 don't know where it will end as long as they use that as a 'criterion for per¬ 
formance. As an example, say that two agents each have the same number of cases 
assigned involving the same amount of work, saying its done in a' reasonably 
efficient manner. The only thing that's going to distinguish between them as to 
their performance and who gets a raise andjwho doesn't, perhaps, is who took the 
longer time to do the job, because his overtime will be higher, and under this 
concept they are putting a premium on inefficiency. He will be considered superior 
in attitude and everything because he's put i!n more overtime. 

1 : I 

THOMPSON: It's taken him longer to dO'it. j | 1 

i , .! i 1 

TURNER: Y<»ah, because it took him longer to do it. ' i 

| I ' 1 1 

THOMAS : Now along these same lines, Mr. Levine said that when an agent was 
considered for--as a candidate for promotion, another (actor that weighed very 

—__* _ ^ a. t_ _ __t. a 1_* I__Lffl a. _ aV ^ D_ _ a. 


heavily was whether or not he had written 
Mr* Hoover, laudatory letters. How does 


sufficientnumbers tothe Bureau, or to 
this check out with your experience? 


TURNER: Y/ell, long ago* when I was a newer agent, it was intimated to me that this 
was a ye ry desirable thing to do.when yoii| received a raise to send a letter to Mr* 
Hoover thanking him, this kind of thing, andjlthat it was considered de rigueur to 
request his autographed photograph, this hind of thing, butjl haven't had quite the 
extent of it that apparently Mr. Levine has, but then again he was closer to Wash¬ 
ington. 1 1 | 1 j , 


THOMAS : But of course, it may be common'practice for employees of a company 
or an agency or whatever, if they receive a raise or get a promotion to write a 
letter bafck to whoever isl responsible, so' it seems to me that this --I don't find 
anything that is significant in this. \ The significant question would be, "What if 
someone did not do this." Was there anything that followed from'it? 

1 i ;i ■ 

TURNER : We 11, I can't answer that absolutely. I just don't know, because I'm not 
the one that would make decisions is to raises and all. 


THOMAS : No, but I meant in your acquaintance-- 1 I 

■ .i i ! 

TURNER: I think that it'Sj fairly well accepted among the agents that the more 
buttering up you do in that nature the better off you are, but then again, this isn't 

i 


o| get back to here, and that is your 


necessarily distinctive of^ the FBI. ^ 

THOMAS : I have one question that I'd like 
experience with relation to the Congressman! that you had contacted. Now you 
mentioned the reaction of|one Congressman was sort of throwing up his hands, 
and I wondered whether in the ones;that you had talked to this was confirmed. Oo 
they consider the FBI to be a thing jcompietely apart from their jurisdiction? 


I 





I 


TURNER: Wall, of course'. 


i ' i“ 

if they c bntended (that they M be jwrong, 
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No, they don't 


THOMAS: All right. What did they tell you % 

- i i ' ]i 

! i i !; 

TURNER: Do you want t*^ get down to cases 


THOMAS: I'd like to, if you can,ibe 


specific.; 


on it or generalize ? 


s office felt that it was just too big a 
relations with Mr. Hoover and he 


TURNER: W*U, as far as Senator Kefauyejr 
thin g tp hnrh T In othe r words, he'd I had good|| 
apparently wanted to keep it that way. Congressman Seller's office-: I wrote to 
Congressman Seller because he was chairman of the House Judiciary Committee, 
and as such, the context of my lettejr was yliat I found In this while I was still an 
agent, that I had no forum in which to be heard impartially|concerning a grievance 
which --actually the way that--the injustice ,that was done,jl felt, had impaired my 
reputation to the extent that I was always s| fellow that worked hard and did a job 
and here these statements were (made concerning this which I felt were completely 
unjustified and 1 wanted ak impartial investigation into it--not by the Bureau, but 


by either the attorney general or some member of Congress, or some impartial 
hearing where I could present my c|ase, and incidentally the case of another agent 
who had been dealt with severely because 1 helwas a few pounds over an arbitrary 
This is another source of j. ! 


weight limit. 


THOMAS: This is the man who subsequently'testified-- - 


TURNER: H« subsequently testified 1 in my behalf, yes 


THOMAS: And what happened to him? 


transferredj to Alaska and the last 1 heard they suspended 
i applicant case and when he didn't Ireport back after the 

..I • . ■ I ■ ■ . _ 1.* J, _ » 


TURNER: Well, he was 
him, something about an applicant 

suspension was up, I understandthat they either are in the process of or have 
already given him a medical discharge fori nervousness. How, obviously they 
didn't want another hearing. This i|s the conclusion I draw.from 1 anything like that. 
The man isn't sick. 

THOMPSON: Well, even|on paper is there| n ! o provision for grievance hearings 
or discussion of the possible disciplinary moves, you know, is there no--even 
internally --what you've described is a laijge government department functioning 
in fact outside of any other routine], in other words an empire unto itself which, 
on paper is 
that at all. 


responsible to the! Congress 


but that the Congress! is not implementing 


TURN-»R: Right. The normal checks and balances which control the activities 
of othe.r agencies--and I'm not talking aboutjsupersecret information which 
obviously must remain just in the possession of the FBI--l'm talking about their 
internal administration, their administrative! policies, their handling of personnel 
to best advantage, you know. Every other agency, for instance CIA has a watchdog 
committee which will jump all .over it, they get off base in this regard, but it seems 






‘ I 

that the FBI the normal system of checks and balances has broken down completely, 

l ill 

THOMPSON: And no even internal set-up within the FBI 

I ! | j ; ' 

TURNER: Y^ah, but therejagain. You criticise any of their policies and you're 
just bluntly told you're wrong and that's it, pjeriod. There's no recourse from that 
within the FBI. They have the supposed channel of grievance, which I followed, 
by the way, but it was strictly to no satisfaction. , 

■ | r ; 

THOMAS: Mr. Turner, I'd like your opinion] on this. It seems to me that in some 
ways the FBI is a kind of paramilitary organization with a lot of strict requirements 
of men that go into the department that they halve to--they know thaf they are going 
into an organization which demands a great deal of them, and I'm wondering if, 
in fact, the nature of the operation does notj require the suspension of certain civil 
rights that ordinarily you would simply not want to give up. Now, I just thought of 
that question and I wondered, is there anything in this at ailj? 


TURNER: Y-s, I agree (bat the veryi nature of the work in which the FBI engages 
demands' that there be, oh,i a stem regimenlj, as the Bureau puts it. However, I 
think, as I mentioned before, that a lot of times the stern regiment is far exceeded, 
that there's nothing to be served by the lengths or extremesj to which they go, I 
think that a reasonable stelrn discipline is yjery desirable, but I don't think the 
unreasonable lengths to which they go necessarily promote either the efficiency 
of the service or actually promote anything which is desirable. I,'think it, for 
example, when I was writing, one of 1 the gentlemen with whom I communicated was 
Senator Javits of New York and Senator Jkvjits wrote Robert Kennedy, the attorney 
general, stating that he felt that each and every government organization in dealing 
with its employees must akide by the basic concepts of fairlplay. 

1 ' 1 'l ! 

I ,| i 1 

1 don't think tha't there's any relation between fair play and the need for 
discipline. I think that they are two different things and that the Bureau could have 
this discipline and still halve fair pipy. j , 1 

THOMAS: There's no conflict, you mean, between these two concepts. 

———— • I I ! i 

■ i ii ! : 

TURNER: Right. Yes, yes, exactly, 1 Now, ( the Bureau sent an assistant director 

over to see the Senator, ahd, as I get the story from one ofj theS enator's aides, 
this assistant director said, well, we'll handle it, it's merely and'nternal adminis¬ 


trative matter for the Bureau. And Senator Javits reportedly replied, "Well, I was 
in the military service, and both of|my assistants were in the military service and 
we know the need for for discipline, but," he said, "however, feel that this has 
exceeded any such need." So this ijs the point that I make., Definitely, discipline 
is required, but as the Bureau interprets it .they have gonei way overboard on it. 
These are intelligent people, understand, hired, supposedly the cream of the crop, 
and they require a certain amount of regimen. Any organization does, especially 
when they are in law enforcement work, butthis has gone so far in excess that it's 
lowered the morale terribly. ! , j ! 


THOMAS: You have written a book now, which I understand you have offered to 

' I . i 
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publishers and the title ofjthat book|is, "The FBI, The Hoover Myth." And I wonder 
if you have anything that you would like to add to what we have already discussed 
vis-a-vis Mr, Hoover himself. Obviously the whole conversation has revolved around 
him, but I wondered if you had anything further to say on this. 

TURNER : I might explainithis--the title might actually ;in a letter to Senator 
Kfifauver of Tennessee (I was stationed in Knoxville, Tennessee at the time and I 
thought I was at least in some manner a constituent of his) I made the statement, 
and I'll tell you in a minute to whatil referred when I said as an example that any 
statement which isn't in furtherance of the! Hoover myth is therefore labeled by the 
FBI as an unfounded allegation. Well, as I explained, what I meant by this myth 
is this presentation of absolute perfection and no admission of ever being wrong, 
always presenting itself as something infallible. I think that, speaking for myself 
and the agents 1 know, they'd much jrather ha E ve the thing put on an objective level 
rather than all this, well,lthere's one fellow ; |that put it to me, he said, "That organ¬ 


ization is just too good to|be true/’j and it 
true. 


really is too good to be true. It isn't 


I j i 

THOMAS: Does this havejto do with the strong public image that one newspaper 
has said one of the reasons that the ( y would not take up the istory 1 that Mr. Levine 
had offered to us was that they couldn't copej with Mr. Hoover's strong public image? 

TURNER : Yes, you find that in just about any--! don't think it's--a$ I said, it's not 
distinctive to the newspaper peoplej at all. I pointed out Congress has the same 
feeling.. I think in many places that you go you'd get the same reaction. I did mention 
that I wanted to cite an example-1 

THOMAS : That you started--that's!right. 

TURNER : This again is all in thisj--on the record. Whenjl was in Oklahoma City 
I think that--a problem arose. In other words, I requested a transfer from Okla¬ 
homa City and the request was for consideration. It required a simple "yes" or 
"no" answer and I didn't expect.any more.j What I got was a statement that, since 
I requested the transfer from Oklahoma, I was unenthusiastic for my assignment 
there. Because I waw unenthusiastic, I had,a poor attitude and that therefore I 
was being placed on indefinite probation. Well this is wha^ I mean by this excess 
to which this regimen is carried. Sure, I wasn't in a position to dictate where I 
should be stationed, nor was I even trying! I pointed out, however, that in a large 
organization, perhaps it isn* t always apparent that my background wasn't being 
used down there. Perhaps it could|have been used to better advantage elsewhere. 

Now, when I was placed on probation, this|sjtarted this personal,grievance which 
culminated in my corresponding with Congress. One of the statements that I made 
in the letter to KefauverJ going back to that'again for a moment--it's difficult to 
put across some of this to people outside the B ur eau. They just sometimes don't 
believe it. And, I cited as an example a gentleman in Chicago by the name of 
Richard Ogilvie, Now Rijchard Ogiivie was,jjif you'll go back to ;the year 1957, 
at that time there was what is referred toj as the Appalachian gang which convened 
at Appalachia, New Yorki and which consisted of some of the top hoodlums of organ¬ 
ized crime in the country. Well, the attorney general at the time was very upset 


i 

i 
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that such a conclave could go on, of peopleijof this stature; iu the. world of crime. 
And he organized a special task force to investigate and prosecute these people. 
It was known as the Attorney General's Special Group on'Organized Crime. Mr. 
Ogilvie was head of their Chicago operations. ! 4 


THOMAS: This is the U.S.--- 

- i 


TURNER : This is the Department of Justice. As you knojw, organized crime and 
Chicago were fairly synonymous terms around the law exiforcement. This group 
was later disbanded. They had performed-jtheir function. Thelgroup had been 
prosecuted and therefore their reason for being no longer existed. However, Mr. 
Ogilvie made the statement to the Chicajgo press, radio and television that his 
group--now understand!he f s an employee of the Department of Justice at the time 
and therefore actually within the Isame Department as the FBI. His group had not 
been afforded what he considered! sufficient cooperation |by the FBI and he also 
considered that the FBI was outmoded in their ope rations .Well now these are his 
opinions and it was notjmy purpose to eittier concur with' Mr. Ogilvie and his 
version of the FBI, but what happened was! that the FBI thereupon labeled Mr. 
Ogilvie, in a memorandum to all Agents that he had made unfounded allegations. 

Just arbitrarily, like that, notwithstanding!the fact that they were merely expressions 
of opinion, 1 I I '! 1 1 , 


THOMAS : They were nbt, in this jmemorlandum I assume^ refuted in any way* merely 
dismissed with the label "unfounded allegation." 

' ' i I \ i 1 

TURNER : Right. Exactly. Thisjto me a rather arbitrary way of--just be¬ 
cause he had been critical of the'Bureau, of dismissing him as having made un¬ 
founded allegations, and inasmuch as thisjjis the same thing that I had been accused 
of in Oklahoma City, that I had made "unfounded allegations, 11 I point that out-- 
how arbitrary this particular label was attached to people. i 


THOMPSON: In other words you'used theJOgilvie story as an example in approaching 
Senator Kefauver? ^ [ 

i 

TURNER : Yes, right, as an example of how arbitrary some of these Bureau 
statements can get. S?, I think that I wanted to bring that out'because it illustrates 
a little about what I'm'talking about, this arbitrary attitude, and it also--one of the 
allegations against mej when the Bureauj dismissed me was that in making this state¬ 
ment to Senator Kefauver I was therefore; aligning myse'lf with an enemy of the 
Bureau, namely, Mr. OgiLvie, Tjhat's pretty strong language f | just because the man 
was critical of the cooperation he got from the Bureau why helwas labeled an enemy 
of the Bureau. ! 'i 


THOMAS : By whom, now - - - ! 

_ i I 

TURNER : By the Bureau representative^ 

THOMPSON: In the allegation against, him- 


i 


i 





I 


TURNER: Right. This is on record in tie 


THOMAS: I see. 


;! ! 

i! 1 

Civil Service here. 
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THOMPSON; That you hjad aligned yourself; with an enemy. 

TTTRNERYeah All I was saying was thaltlajinan had the right tO'express an opinion 
I was inTno way agreeing with him| or disagreeing with him. 1 “V*^*^* 8 * * * 
he should have the right to express it without being hit injthe face with an 

"unfounded allegations" label. ' || 

' , | I | 

ANNOUNCER: You have! just heard.an interview with William W. Turner, former 
I pecial ag en t with the FBI, whose suit gainst the Bureau was filed in the United 
Sates Diftriet Court in Washington, D.c] October 5. 1962 . .The mtenoew was 
conducted by Trevor Thorra s and Elsa l&iight Thompson for Pacifica Radio. 
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